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PREFACE. 

In recent years, when the subject of ''Social Service" 
swept over the religious world, and caused a revolution in 
church methods and ideals; when the words ''Social Ser- 
vice" were upon the lips of almost every Christian worker, 
I realized that our Society of Friends was being made the 
subject of concern and prayer in some localities and by some 
individuals, because the Society seemed, in a manner, slow 
and unresponsive to the new movement. I determined to 
investigate the subject. 

I was then studsring in the University of Chicago, pre- 
paring to take the degree of Master of .Arts, and as a thesis 
was required to be submitted, I decided upon the subject 
above. I found away back among the book stacks in the 
basement of the University library, shelf after shelf of 
Friends' publications, and to my deep satisfaction I found 
that "Social Service" was not only not new to Friends but 
that it was as old as the Society itself; and that "Social Ser- 
vice" resulting from the promptings of the Holy Spirit is 
and always has been the very cornerstone of Quakerism. 
"Social Service," that love and aid to humanity, is so deeply 
rooted in the^ Society of Friends that they cannot take 
human life, but must stand for peace and non-resistance 
to the end. 

ALICE HEALD MENDENHALL, AB., A.M., D.B., 

University of Chicago. 

Member Coal Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

South English, Iowa. 



SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE SOCIETY OF 

FRIENDS IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 

[The thesis referred to in the Prefaee was read, with some chanses, 
before the Friends' Educational Association of Ohio Yearly Meetins of 
Friends, held at Stillwater, near Barnesville, Ohio, Ninth Month, 9th, 
1917, and at the meeting of the same association, held Twelfth Month, 
29th, 1917, a committee was appointed to have it printed in pamphlet 
form for general circulation.] 
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THE HISTORICAL SETTING OP GEORGE POX. 

George Fox appeared in the midst of the storm 
center of the seventeenth century, when English 
monarchy was breaking up; when the Church of 
England was tottering; when civil war and eccle- 
siastical war were raging ; in this time of confusion 
and of darkness, similar to the world's present 
crisis, George Fox appeared with the message of 
the 'Inner Light/' man's guiding star, which, if 
followed, would lead unto all "Truth." 

His Journal seems to pass by almost unnoticed 
the tremendous movements which were making, 
as they are today, the most thrilling period of En- 
glish history; the pulling down of a king, or the 
raising up of a commonwealth, was to him but as 
a mere incident, so absorbed was he in his mission 
of trying to lay the foundation stones of the 
dom of Heaven here on earth. 



11. 

GEORGE FOX AS A THEOLOGIAN. 

1. Emphasis on the Spiritual Life. 

At first he seems to have had no idea of trying 
to form a new sect, but simply to call the attention 
of people to that "Principle" which he believed was 
universally true, and which was only the begin- 
ning of a world religion of the Spirit ; this "Prin- 
ciple," on the truth of which he and his followers 
risked their lives and everything that they pos- 
sessed, was a faith from which everything radi- 
ated — ^the faith that God speaks directly to the 
human soul, and that religion, to be true and genu- 
ine, must be a reality of first hand experience; 
that this law of God voices itself in every man, 
and has done so from the beginning of the world, 
not only in every man in England, but, strange lib- 
erality for that day, he taught that this holds good 
in every country, in every clime, in every race the 
world over — ^that we are all equal in the sight of 
God, and that in the soul of every Mohammedan, 
Hindoo, Heathen, does this Light shine, revealing 
to him the principle of conduct toward others. 

2. No Emphasis on Outward Forms. 

In the records of the life of Jesus, Fox found no 
emphasis laid on Holy days, or Sacraments, or Or- 
der of worship, but he found the emphasis laid on 
help for the widow, the orphan, the poor, the lame, 
and blind. 

In the silence of their meetings they became 
hushed, attuned, adjusted to God from whom came 
the rising tides of human sympathy. To Fox and 
those ancient Friends, Social Service followed the 
warming influence and radiance of the "Inner 



Light" as the flowers of springtime awake and 
blossom to the nourishing magic of the June sun- 
shine. 

The doctrinal part of Fox's theology was brief, 
but his moral code for the conduct of his followers, 
made the most direct and specific war on the be- 
setting evils of life and society of that period that 
had ever been attempted before in England. 

3. No Emphasis on the Life After Death (Trevelyan). 

''Quakerism corrected the worst faults of those 
puritan sects out of which it grew ; it was not for 
nothing that Fox spent so many years studjdng the 
professors ; instead of the military spirit, he pro- 
claimed the wickedness of war; instead of re- 
liance on force, the influence of example ; instead 
of the religion of gloom and reprobation, he opened 
the inner well-spring of constant joy."^ 

There seems to be no instance in his journal 
where George Fox urges to a course of action 
through hope of a reward hereafter; the punish- 
ment which he most emphasizes is that loss of fel- 
lowship with the Father and the Son which results 
from disobedience to the Voice within ; the Heaven 
which he seems to keep constantly in view is that 
of instant and unquestioned obedience to that 
Light which leads to regard not only the spiritual 
welfare but also the material need and suffering 
of humanity. 

III. 

GEORGE FOX AS A MYSTIC. 
1. Ck>mparison With Other Mystics. 

There had been mystics before, but the typical 
mystic had been purely introspective, passive, had 
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seemed to make a clear distinction between the in- 
ner and the outer life; the Light of the typical 
mystic had been more like a pale, weird wraith of 
a flame, too frail and sacred to withstand the 
breath of day ; but the mysticism of Fox seemed to 
be a communion with God which led to boundless 
activity. When he would withdraw into the inner 
sanctuary, it was but to gain an impulse of health 
and strength which would plunge him into the 
storm and stress of daily life, in trying to help 
those who were afflicted in mind and body. 

» 

2. Opinion of Josiah Royce. 

"What made him historically important was his 
practical work as a leader of men, as ah organizer 
of religious communities, as a social reformer." 
♦ ♦ ♦ "His experiences in the mystical realm, im- 
portant as they proved to be for, his life, would 
have meant little to himself or others had they 
not always been swiftly translated into terms of 
human activity." ♦ ♦ ♦ "The religion of Fox was 
essentially a social religion, his 'Openings' were 
but impulses to action ; the 'Light' taught this un- 
resting soul how to labor amidst the storms and 
lurid hatreds of his day, not in vain, but humanely, 
valiantly, and beneficently." ^ 

IV. 

GEORGE FOX AS A SOCIAL REFORMER. 

He best tells us in his Journal how these "Open- 
ings" .to social service came directly from the 
promptings of the Spirit. 

1. As Adviser to a Board of Arbitration at Mansfield. 

In 1648 (he was then but twenty-four years of 



1 Josiah Royce: Harvard Theoloffical Review (JanuaxV, 1918). 



age) he writes: '^At a certain time, when I was 
at Miansfield, there was a sitting of justices about 
the hiring of servants, and it was upon me from 
the Lord to go and speak to the justices that they 
should not oppress the servants in their wages, so 
I walked toward the inn where they sat ; but find- 
ing a company of fiddlers there, I did not go in, 
but thought to come in the morning when I might 
have a more serious opportunity to discourse with 
them. But when I came in the morning they were 
gone, and I was struck even blind, that I could not 
see. I inquired of the innkeeper where the jus- 
tices were to sit that day, and he told me at a town 
eight milei? off — ^my sight began to come to me 
again and I ran thitherward as fast as I could; 
when I came to the house where they were, and 
many servants with them, I exhorted the justices 
not to oppress the servants in their wages, which 
was right and just to them, and I exhorted the 
servants to do their duties and serve honestly; 
they all received my exhortation kindly, for I was 

moved of the Lord therein."^ 

# 

Here and there throughout the Journal of Fox, 
in his quaint, simple, unlettered way, there gleam 
touches of sympathy, for he seems to be singularly 
sensitive to the sufferings of others, never think- 
ing of himself, who bore the most cruel persecu- 
tion without a murmur. William Penn, in his pref- 
ace to the Journal of George Fox, says : ''So meek, 
contented, modest, easy, tender, it was a pleasure 
to be in his company. He exercised no authority 
but over evil, and that, everywhere and in all, but 
with love, compassion, and long suffering; a most 
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merciful man, as ready to f orgive, as unapt to take, 
as to give offense."^ 

2. Active in Social Reform While in Derby Prison. 

Almost every hour that he was in prison, and he 
was confined in almost every prison in England, he 
was writing and planning for the promulgation of 
his "Principle," the Inner Light, and for the relief 
of others. 

The year that he was in Derby prison, he writes : 
"In this time of my imprisonment, I. was exceed- 
ingly exercised about the proceedings of the judges 
and magistrates in their courts of judicature, and 
I was moved to write to the judges concerning their 
putting men to death for cattle and money and 
small matters. Moreover, I laid before the judges 
what a hurtful thing it was that prisoners should 
lie so long in jail, showing how they learned bad- 
ness, of one another, in talking of their bad deeds, 
and therefore speedy justice should be done." * * 
"There was a young woman in the jail for robbing 
her master of some money ; and when she was to 
be tried for her life, I writ to the judge and to the 
jury about her, showing them how contrary it was 
to the law of God in old time to put people to death 
for stealing, and moving them to show mercy."^ 

3. Appeals to the Protector and Parliament. 

In 1658 he addressed the Protector and Parlia- 
ment^ exhorting them to do away with beggars, 
saying that "want brought people to steal," and 
that those who are rich should provide some em- 
ployment for the poor to keep them out of tempta- 



iWilliam Penn : Preface to George Fox'b Journal, p. 6. 

SJournal of George Fox (Passages from), p. 48f. 
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tion. He went on to suggest a government regis- 
ter of employers requiring laborers, and of work- 
ing men out of employ in every market town. 
Probably the first employment bureau to be es- 
tablished in the world. In the same year Fox ap- 
pealed for the prohibition of more public houses 
than were necessary for genuine travellers. 

4. Charity. 

Instead of joining in festivities on Christmas 
day, he would seek out poor widows and give them 
money. When he was invited to weddings, instead 
of attending he would call upon the newly married 
pair soon afterward and give them some money 
toward their housekeeping, for he always seemed 
to have enough to pay his way at inns and for 
charity. 

^^As I walked upon a bank by the house, there 
came several poor people, travellers, asking for 
relief, who I saw were in necessity, and they gave 
them nothing, but said they were cheats. It 
grieved me to see such hard heartedness amongst 
professors; whereupon, when they were gone in 
to their breakfast, I ran after the poor people about 
a quarter of a mile, and gave them some money. 
Meanwhile, some of them who were in the house 
coming out again, and seeing me a quarter of a 
mile off, said that I could not have gone so far in 
such an instant if I had not had wings. They were 
fiUed with such strange thoughts concerning me, 
that many of them were against having a meeting 
with me. I told them that I ran after these poor 
people to give them some money, being grieved at 
their hard heartedness who gave them nothing. 

10 



Then came Miles and Stephen Hubbersty, and they 
being more simple hearted men, would have the 
meeting." ^ 

When he was in Cornwall there were great ship- 
wrecks about Land's End, and he noticed that the 
people, both rich and poor, instead of trying to 
save lives, were seeking for treasure from the 
wreck. They called these shipwrecks "God's 
Grace." 

He says : "These things troubled me, and grieved 
my spirit; how far they were below the heathen 
at Melita, who received Paul and made him a fire, 
and were courteous toward him and them that had 
suffered shipwreck with him. Therefore I was 
moved to write a paper and send it to all the par- 
ishes, priests, and magistrates, high and low, to 
reprove them for such greedy actions, and to warn 
and exhort them that if they could assist to save 
people's lives, and preserve their ships and goods, 
that they should use their diligence therein ; that 
they should judge it hard if they should be upon 
a wreck and people should strive to get what they 
could from them, and not matter their lives." ^ 

5. Fox Establishes ''The Meeting for Sufferings." 

The "Meeting for Sufferings" has been meeting 
at Devonshire House, Bishops Gate, London, since 
1675, on the last day in the month, every month, 
to take steps to relieve suffering fellow-men, of 
every race and sect, everywhere, the world over, 
and for suffering "Truth," being the most noted 
ecclesiastical assembly of its kind in history. 

In 1673 Fox writes in regard to this meeting: 
"I was moved to recommend to Friends the set- 
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ting up of this meeting for service, for many 
Friends had suffered in divers parts of the nation, 
their goods being taken from them contrary to law, 
and they understood not how to protect them- 
selves, or where to seek redress ; when justices un- 
derstood the business Friends met about, and had 
seen Friends' books and accounts of collections for 
relief of the poor, and how we took care, one county 
of another, and to help our Friends beyond seas, 
and to provide for our poor that none should be 
chargeable to their parishes, etc., the justices and 
officers confessed that we did their work and 
passed away peaceably and lovingly, commending 
Friends' practice; sometimes there would come 
two hundred of the poor of other people, and wait 
until the meeting was done, for all the country 
knew we met about the poor, and after the meet- 
ing Friends would send to the bakers for bread 
and give to every one of these poor people" ^ 

6. He Urges An Establishment for the Insane. 

In 1669 Fox advised Friends to have "a house 
and provide for them that be distempered." Doubt- 
less he saw the cruelty that was practiced toward 
the insane, and this prompted him to urge that 
they be provided for ; accordingly there was an ap- 
peal from the six weeks meeting of 1671, that a 
suitable location be found at or near London for 
those of unsound mind. John Goodson, a physi- 
cian, seems to have agreed to build the institution, 
which shows that the necessity of treating the in- 
sane with medical care was thus early recognized 
by Friends. What the result was I cannot find, but 
the celebrated "Retreat" at York was opened in 
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1796, through the influence of William Tuke, Lind- 
ley Murray, and other Friends. Heretofore, the in- 
sane had been in some places chained or confined 
with criminals, or exhibited for an admittance fee. 
Friends' "Retreat" at York was the first to use 
kindness and medical care, and to strike off the 
chains, a relief which was very likely not yet en- 
joyed by the insane King George III. Ferris, the 
physician to Napoleon I,, wrote of the "Retreat," 
as the first asylum in England to abolish cruel re- 
straint, and to adopt quiet methods and industrial 
employment. People came from many parts of 
Europe to study their methods, and finally all the 
public asylums in England were modeled after 
Friends' asylum at York,^ 

7. He Advises the Establishment of Workhouses. 

In 1669 Fox advised "also an almshouse for all 
poor Friends that are past work." In 1676 Bristol 
Friends started something of this order, a woolen 
mill, or factory, to employ weavers who are out of 
work. They made a kind of cloth called "Canta- 
loon" which came to be quite popular on account 
of its quality. This factory was for years a paying 
institution ; in connection with it was a school for 
boys who were also taught to weave. ^ 

The year after Fox's death, his wish in regard 
to a home for the poor that were past work, was 
realized in London, where there were 184 poor who 
could do light work, and 47 children who could be 
employed, so they raised 1,900 pounds and took a 
large house at Clerkenwell. We find that the Lon- 
don Monthly Meetings raised 100 pounds to buy 



iDictionary of National Biography (William Tuke). 
^Barclay's Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
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flax to provide spinning, etc. This institution was 
afterward moved to "Groswell street road" and is 
now known as the Saffron-Walden Boarding 
School. 

8. He Appeals to the Ma^strates of London (1657). 

"To all the Magistrates of London — ^you that are 
called Christians — your blind men, widows, and 
fatherless children crjring up and down, half a 
dozen together, for bread, poor and lame, is not 
this a shame for your Christianity ? How dwelleth 
the love of God in you ? Would not a little of your 
abundance and superfluity maintain these children, 
half lame and blind, or set them at work that can 
work? Oh, London, thou are fatted in the flesh; 
thy proportions are without life and from God 
empty." ^ 

9. His Ideas of Business Methods. 

Gedrge Fox not only perseveringly exhorted his 
followers to be constantly honest in their dealings, 
but he exhorted others as well. "In fairs, and in 
markets I was made to declare against their de- 
ceitful merchandising and cheating and cozening, 
warning all to deal justly, and to speak the truth, 
and to let their yea be yea, and their nay be nay, 
and to do unto others as they would have others 
do unto them." * 

He discouraged the practice of "dickering" or 
asking a price higher than the value of the goods, 
but insisted upon one price to all, and a medium 
profit. "You tradesmen, merchantmen of all sorts 
whatsoever, set no more upon the things you sell 
or exchange, than you would have. Is it not more 
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savoury to ask no more than you will have for 
your commodity, to keep to yea, and nay, in your 
communications, and there will be an equal bal- 
ancing of things ; so you will come to show a life, 
like Christians. So a child shall trade with you as 
a man, because of the equity, and people shall not 
be afraid of one cheating the other, or destrojdng 
one another." 

"Some traders have a bad name, which deceive 
the country people who deal with you (with your 
dark back windows). You are all members of one 
body, the poor as well as the rich. For consider 
what an abundance of riches is in this city, and 
what good you might do with it — ^f or that will be 
for your honor and renown." ^ 

His advice to his followers, and his example, were 
adhered to with wonderful faithfulness through 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. How 
often do we find sentences like this : "Be patterns, 
be examples to all countries, places, islands, na- 
tions, wherever you come, that your life and con- 
duct may preach among all sorts of people and to 
them." ^ 

To Fox and the early Friends, all life, civil and 
religious, business and domestic^ had to be ONE 
LIFE. The merchant in his store had to square 
with his life in the meeting, and there must be one 
standard of truth-speaking, without oath or 
swearing. 

He says: "From time to time, Friends could 
hardly get money enough to buy bread, but after- 
ward when people came to have experience of 
Friends' honesty and faithfulness, and found that 
their yea was yea, and their nay, nay, that they 
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kept to a word in their dealings, and would not 
cozen and cheat, but if a little child was sent to 
their shops for anything, he was as well used as 
his parents would have been, then the lives and 
conversation of Friends did preach and reach to 
the witness of God in the people." ^ 

V. 

AN ECONOMIST OP THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

John Bellers was a disciple of Fox and a fellow 
sufferer in prison. He insisted upon Friends visit- 
ing the prisons, to comfort the criminals and to 
administer not only to their spiritual wants, but 
when they go to preach to them, he says that the 
prisoners ^^should be treated to a dinner of baked 
legs and shins of beef and ox-cheeks, which is a 
rich and yet cheap dish, with which they can be 
served plentifully at 4d per head, or less ;" and he 
cited the feeding of the multitude by Christ, 
' 'though they might come for the sake of the loaves ' 
more than the miracle, yet by that means there 
was opportunity for him to preach the gospel unto 
them." 

He worked for the establishment of hospitals 
in London, and for a free dispensary of medicine 
and medical service in every parish in England ; he 
computed that 200,000 persons died yearly in En- 
gland, and that every able, industrious laborer 
dying before his time represented a loss of 200 
pounds to the kingdom. 

In 1695 was printed his "Proposals for raising 
a College of Industry of all useful trades and hus- 
bandry, with profit for the rich, a plentiful living 
for the poor, and a good education for the youth, 

UoarDAl of G«orve Fox (PaaMget fxt>m)» p. 86. 
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which will be an advantage to* the government, by 
the increasing of the people and their riches." 

This college was to be a real little world; in it 
a number of workmen and their families of various 
trades were to live together. .On the death of the 
workmen, their families were to be carefully pro- 
vided for and their children to be educated. These 
works and plans seem to have attracted the atten- 
tion of the German Socialists as well as the En- 
glish. Carl Marx in his ^'Das Capital" quotes 
Bellers and speaks of him as ^'a phenomenon on 
Political Economy." ^ H. M. Hyndman in his "So- 
cialism in England," says that Sellers' "College 
of Industry" contains some of the most luminous 
thoughts on Political Economy ever put on paper.* 
His essays about the poor, manufacturers, trade, 
money, plantations, etc., have been widely quoted. 
We find among his works an abstract of George 
Fox's "Advice and Warning to the Magistrates of 
London (1657) Concerning the Poor," heretofore 
quoted. Bellers was a man of wealth and leisure.^ 

VI. 

FRUGALITY. 

In those early days, when Friends went long dis- 
tances to meeting, they were hospitably enter- 
tained by the resident members ; outsiders declared 
that the Quakers would eat each other out of house 
and home, and would become a charge to the par- 
ish.* On the contrary. Friends, by their frugality, 
their honesty, their simplicity of life, became the 



iKarl Marx: "Das Capital." Vol. 1. p. 627 (Quoted). 

SH. M. Hyndman: "SocialiBm in Enffland" (London, 1888), p. 864 
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only people in the old or new world for two hundred 
years who were free from pauperism/ 

There was but one standard of living for the 
rich and the poor, so that nobody was overworked 
nor underfed ; continually did Fox bear testimony 
against extravagance and pride ; the man who ven- 
tured beyond his depth in business was promptly 
"dealt with." A minute from Yorkshire Quarterly 
Meeting in 1673 runs: "That none contract debts 
they cannot meet, nor undertake business they do 
not understand, without first taking advice of their 
Friends." 

The following is the nature of some of their 
"Queries," answers to which were reported to the 
Yearly Meeting from the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings: "Do you guard against speculation?" 
"Do you ever charge yourselves with trade or other 
outward engagements to the hindrance of your 
service ?" Do you observe simplicity and modera- 
tion in your deportment and attire, in the furni- 
ture of your homes, and in your style and manner 
of living?" "Are you careful not to defraud the 
public revenue ?" ^ 

In spite of the confiscation and ruin of their es- 
tates during the first decades of their history, 
Friends became the wealthiest class in England; 
their plain living and high thinking produced a re- 
finement,* an ancestral charm, of which we obtam 
glimpses in the writings of ancient Friends, pleas- 
ant sidelights from the homes of the Penningtons 
at Chalfonte, the Fells of Swarthmore, the Bar- 
clays of Ury, and the Penns of Rickmansworth. 

The members of the Society of Friends did not 
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strive to lay up wealth, but when, by their conser- 
vative methods, they prospered and their business 
assumed proportions, they thought it right, many 
of them, to retire to some less arduous occupation, 
that they might have more leisure fpr "Service." 

Many of them speak of this in their Journals, 
as John Woolman,^ Thomas Story, William Allen, 
Thomas Shillitoe, and others. 

Friends learned to be content with things that 
were real conveniences, but not costly, so that a 
way of life, free from "entanglements" appeared 
best for them, though the income was small ; they 
saw that where the heart was set on greatness, 
that success in business did not satisfy the long- 
ing, and that with an increase of wealth the desire 
for wealth increased, and they wanted that noth- 
ing should divert their attention from the Voice 
of the Good Shepherd. 

VII. 

AN ECONOMIST OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

John Woolman (1720-1772) was in the mercan- 
tile business, but as his business increased, he 
gave it up and settled down in his little tailor shop, 
for he said that he had learned to live in a plain 
way and was content. "I had seen the happiness 
of humility, and there was an earnest desire to 
enter deeply into it." ^ 

Again he says: "Did those who have the care 
of great estates attend with singleness of heart 
to this heavenly instructor which so opens and en- 
larges the mind as to cause men to love their 
neighbors as themselves, that they would have wis- 
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dom given them to manage their concerns with- 
out employing some people in providing luxuries 
of life, or others in laboring too hard." ^ "A belief 
gradually settled in my mind that if such as had 
great estates generally lived in that humility and 
plainness which belongs to a Christian life and laid 
much easier rents and interests on their lands and 
money, and thus led the way to a right use of 
things, so great a number of people might be em- 
ployed in things useful, that labor both for man 
and beast might be no more than an agreeable 
employ." ^ 

Again he says : "Doth pride lead to vanity ? Doth 
vanity lead to imaginary wants? Do these wants 
prompt men to exert their power in requiring more 
from others than they would be willing to perform 
themselves, were the same required of them ? Do 
these proceedings beget hard thoughts ? Do hard 
thoughts when ripe become malice ? Does malice 
when ripe become revengeful and in the end in- 
flict terrible pains on our fellow creatures and 
spread desolation in the world ?" ^ 

When John Woolman was on a religious visit to 
the Island of Nantucket, he observed the danger- 
ous shoals in the harbor and the scarcity of fuel, 
and the whales becoming more shy and hard to 
catch. He says : ''I was constrained to speak with 
the women Friends in their Monthly Meeting of 
business, many being present, and in the fresh 
spring of pure love, to open to them the advantage, 
both inwardly and outwardly, of attending singly 
to the pure guidance of the Holy Spirit and therein 
to educate their children in true humility and the 
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disu9e of all superfluities ; I reminded them of the 
difficulties their husbands and sons were exposed 
to at sea and that the more plain and simple their 
way of living was the less need there would be of 
running great hazards to support them." ^ 

VIII. 

QUAKER PHILANTHROPY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

1. First Soup Society. 

In 1797, in consequence of the French war and 
bad harvests, bread arose in England to one shill- 
ing half pence per quartern loaf, and beef one shill- 
ing per pound; in consequence, Peter Bedford, a 
Quaker, who was a silk manufacturer, organized, 
with the help of Friends, the first "Soup Kitchen" 
for the poor. This Society furnished soup and 
meat for one penny per quart ; they had five boil- 
ers in the soup house at Spitalfields, a suburb of 
London, and distributed 3,000 quarts to 1,000 per- 
sons daily; it cost them 150 pounds per week, or 
about $750.00." 

2. Schools for the Poor. 

Peter Bedford and his committee, in visiting 
the applicants, decided that the soup had saved the 
lives of many. 

In visiting these homes they became aware of 
the extreme ignorance of these people, so they 
founded a school in this district that would accom- 
modate 1,000 boys and 500 girls. The charge was 
one penny per week each. This was the beginning 
of the Bedford Institutes which were afterward 
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developed at Croyden and in nine different centers 
in London, where today 20,000 persons are bene- 
fited. At each of these centers there are schools, 
religious meetings, clubs, cheerful places for 
wholesome recreation, something like Hull House.^ 

3. William Allen. 

(a) Becomes Interested in the Lancaster Schools. 

The beneficient system of the "British and For- 
eign School Society" founded in 1796 by Joseph 
Lancaster, a Friend, and a poor financier, was put 
upon its feet financially, mainly through the ef- 
forts of a Friend minister, William Allen, a chemist 
whose products were widely known and a member 
of the Royal Society of London ; he was appointed 
treasurer of the bankrupt Lancaster Schools, ad- 
vanced means out of his own pocket, and was in- 
strumental in raising 10,000 pounds for these 
schools. William Allen made seven visits to the 
continent in the interest of the education of the 
poor. He had the satisfaction of seeing the Lan- 
caster system not only universally adopted in En- 
gland, but six schools established at Palermo, 
Italy, with an attendance of 1,500, also in Russia, 
Spain, France, Hayti and South America.^ 

(b) Adviser to the Duke of Kent. 

The Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, was 
instrumental, ialong with other members, in re- 
organizing the Lancaster Schools. The Duke, who 
was hopelessly in debt, recognized William Allen's 
financiering ability as treasurer of the British and 
Foreign School Society, and insisted upon his 
straightening out the Duke's affairs, which was 
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accomplished by limiting his expenses to a certain 
sum every three months and applying the balance 
of his allowance to the paying off* of his debts. At 
his death, William Allen administered the estate 
of the Duke of Kent until it passed into chancery/ 

(c) Home Colonies. 

From 1782 to 1821 the condition of the working 
men had never been worse ; farm hands and ten- 
ants had to be helped by the Poor Relief Law ; capi- 
talists had doubled their fortunes quickly, and 
farm rents had increased so that renters could not 
make a living. To help to ameliorate this condi- 
tion, William Allen worked out a scheme which he 
called "Colonies at Home;" and in 1824, with the 
help of John Smith, M.P., he built at Lindfield 
twenty-five cottages, with from one-half to five 
acres, where they could garden, keep a cow, poul- 
try, etc., and established in connection an agricul- 
tural school for twenty boys, with library, work- 
shops, school farm, etc. He published articles on 
"Colonies at Home" and ways of helping the poor.^ 

(d) Lanark Mills. 

He was a partner of Robert Owen in the Lanark 
Mills, at the Falls of the Clyde in Scotland, where 
three thousand workmen were given sanitary 
housing, libraries, and schools for the children, 
which at that time was a strange thing in the man- 
ufacturing world (1814-1815). From the poor 
houses of Edinburgh and Glasgow, children were 
sent to the Lanark Mills, where they were given 
employment, carefully cared for and given school 
privileges.^ 
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(e) Juvenile Court. 

William Allen also formed a sort of Juvenile 
Court in London for the reformation of delinquent 
boys of from nine to twelve years of age; seven 
hundred boys, some of whom had been recently 
convicted at the "Old Bailey," and had received 
sentences of death. He visited "Cold Bath Field's" 
prison, conversed with the young thieves, listed 
their cases, and came home exulting, "If we can 
save a few of these poor children it will be worth 
the effort." A few days later he writes : "Our so- 
ciety, which is collecting information on the sub- 
ject of the youthful depredators who infest this 
metropolis, is proceeding vigorously; we have a 
large committee which is subdivided into small 
committees, for the different prisons ; they are fur- 
nished with heads of inquiry printed with blanks 
to be fiUed up ; these are brought into the general 
committee and serve as foundation for the register 
from which these cases are posted into a large 
ledger with an alphabetical index. Lord Sidmouth 
is much interested, and wishes me to bring the 
account of the cases to him when they are writ- 
ten up." ^ 

(/) Visits the Continent. 

As George Fox stood before Cromwell and 
Charles 11. more than once and "laid the sufferings 
of Friends before them," so his followers stood 
before kings to plead for suffering humanity. They 
would lay the cause of the outcast and the slave 
before the highest tribunal; like Paul, they "ap- 
pealed unto Caesar." 

As Whitehead and Burroughs and Penn and Bar- 
clay and Story, time and again appeared before the 
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English monarchs, so Shillitoe and Grellet and Al- 
len and Wheeler stood before the thrones of Eu- 
rope, never for their own interest, but for the wel- 
fare of others. 

Alexander I. of Russia seemed to take a special 
interest in William Allen and his plans for the edu- 
cation of the poor, prison reform, and the freedom 
of the serfs. On one of his visits to the "Winter 
Palace," Allen says : "I put in a word for the poor- 
est class of girls, who are universally neglected 
here, and the Emperor said that his mother had 
told him what I had said to her upon this subject, 
and that yesterday he had given orders for six 
schools to be founded." ^ 

He offered Allen the position of purveyor of 
drugs to the Russian armies, which he could not 
see his way to accept. The Czar gave him "carte 
blance" to his dominions, with the understanding 
that he would report conditions to him as he found 
them ; he visited every colony between St. Peters- 
burg and the Black Sea; his report was full and 
searching, some of which doubtless made the Czar 
wince, for instance: "The corruption throughout 
all the departments of government, arising from 
the insufficiency of the amount of salary." ^ 

At the Congress of Sovereigns at Vienna, after 
the battle of Waterloo, William was present for 
the purpose of laying the subject of the slave trade 
before the members of this body. 

The pass given him by Wellington which opened 
the way from Vienna to Verona, and which ad- 
mitted him to attendance at the place of this meet- 
ing, read "Courier to the Duke of Wellington." ^ 
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Perhaps never before did the representative of the 
British crown have a stranger "Courier" than this 
Quaker who would not even take off his hat to the 
Emperor, but who moved amidst this brilliancy of 
the "Field of the Cloth of God," respected by all, 
and who was absorbed only in the cause which was 
so dear to his heart. He bore letters from his co- 
workers in England, Clarkson and Wilberf orce ; he 
was invited by Wellington to be present at the din- 
ner of the sovereigns, which he declined; at the 
instance of the Czar of Russia, Allen spent four 
evenings with him in the discussions of social and 
philanthropic questions in the frankest possible 
manner/ 

It is thought that the influence of William Al- 
len was one of several strong factors in bringing 
about the abolition of the slave trade in Ehirope. 

IX. 

THE LIBERATION, EDUCATION AND KIND 
CONSIDERATION OF WOMEN. 

In 1648, early in his ministry, Fox attended a 
meeting in Leicester, where the Presbyterians, In- 
dependents and Baptists and "Common Prayer" 
men had met for the discussion of religious ques- 
tions; a great crowd was there, and after much 
discussion a woman timidly arose and asked a 
question as to what Peter meant by 'Toeing bomr 
again of incorruptible seed, by the word of God 
which liveth and abideth forever." Fox writes: 
"And the priest said to her, 1 permit not a woman 
to speak in the church,' though he had before given 
liberty for any to speak. Whereupon I was wrap- 
ped up as in rapture, in the Lord's power; and I 
stepped up in a place and I asked the priest, 'Dost 
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thou call this place a church, or dost thou call this 
mixed multitude a church?' for the woman ask- 
ing a question, he ought to have answered it, hav- 
ing given liberty for any to speak. But he did 
not answer me neither, but asked me what a 
church was. I told him the Church was the pillar 
and ground of truth, made up of living stones, liv- 
ing members, a spiritual household, which Christ 
was the head of; but he was not the head of a 
mixed multitude, or of an old house made up of 
lime, stones and wood. This set them all on fire.'' ^ 

1. Women's Meetings for Business. 

He writes: "I was moved by the same eternal 
power to set up a woman's meeting also, that all, 
both male and female, might act for God in the 
power, and to do business and service for Him in 
the church." 

Two hundred and fifty years ago this was an 
innovation. Fox says: "At Wiltshire we had a 
very good meeting, though we met there with 
much opposition from some who had set them- 
selves against women's meetings, which I was 
moved of the Lord to recommend to Friends for 
the benefit of the Church of Christ. That the 
' women being made heirs of the same salvation as 
the men are, might come into the practice of gos- 
pei order and therein be meet-helps unto the men, 
in the service of Truth, as they are in civil and 
temporal things; that so all the family of God, 
both women as men, might discharge their offices 
in the house of God whereby the poor might be 
better looked after and taken care of ; the younger 
sort taught in the way of God, and the loose and 
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disorderly reproved and admonished in the fear 
of the Lord; the clearance of persons propound- 
ing marriage more closely and strictly inquired 
into in the wisdom of God ; and all the members of 
the spiritual body, the church, might watch over 
and be helpful to each other in love." ^ 

Women held their regular business sessions of 
the Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly meetings sep- 
arate from the men's meeting and with their own 
officers ; Margaret Fell's daughter, Sarah, was the 
first clerk of the Women's Quarterly Meeting at 
Swarthmore (1681), and when she married Wil- 
liam Mead of London she left carefully written in- 
structions for her successor, which are still pre- 
served.^ 

2. School for Girls at Shaklewell. 

Only a little over a hundred years ago were the 
public schools of Boston opened for girls, but 
George Fox, over two hundred and fifty years ago, 
advocated the equally thorough education of girls 
as well as of boys. His Journal in 1669 says : ^'Re- 
tuming from London towards Waltham, I advised 
the setting up of a school there for the teaching 
of boys, and also a woman's school to be opened 
at Shaklewell for the instruction of girls and young 
maidens in whatsoever things were civil and 
useful in the creation.* These schools were or- 
ganized the following year, 1670, and were well at- 
tended ; Rachel Fell, the stepdaughter of Fox, was 
one of the pupils at Shaklewell. Wherever there 
was a Friends' meeting house, either in England 
or America, there was a school house beside it for 
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the instruction of girls as well as . boys, so that 
from the first women received at least an elemen- 
tary education. 

3. Women's Aid Society. 

Fox early recognized the value of women's help 
in social service, and in 1658 he called together 
sixty women Friends in London and formed a so- 
ciety to take charge of the poor, the sick, the 
widows and orphans, and to look after the comfort 
of those of the membership who were in prison; 
for, as Thomas EUwood tells us, there was no food 
furnished by the prison authorities, or if it was, 
it was entirely insufficient/ This led to what was 
later known as the "Women's Box Meeting," from 
the boxes used for collections for this purpose on 
the first day of the week ; and among the Mss. at 
Devonshire House an "epistle from Women Friends 
of London Yearly Meeting concerning the service 
and ends of women's meetings, for Women Friends 
in the counties and elsewhere," would seem to in- 
dicate that there were similar charitable organi- 
zations of women outside of London at that time.^ 

4. Marriage Covenant Equal for Women and Men. 

Perhaps no denomination has exercised more 
care over the associations and marriages of their 
young people, which has been an especial protec- 
tion to their women. 

George Fox, in the arrangement of the cere- 
mony, did not require her to promise obedience to 
her husband ; the marriage was equal ; no clandes- 
tine marriage could take place among them, for 
the rules of the society required ample proof of 
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the consent of parents and guardians and of the 
clearance of the parties from other engagements 
or contracts.^ Few divorces have be^n known to 
result from an Orthodox Quaker marriage. 

5. Courtesy of Ancient Friends Towards Women. 

Men Friends, as indicated in their record of trav- 
els and meetings, have always been extremely ten- 
der in their attitude toward women; without ac- 
coutrement of plume and armor, the Quaker in all 
his plainness of manner and garb was the chival- 
rous knight errant of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. 

Thomas Shillitoe, when on a religious visit to 
Ireland, on his way to Clonmel, overtook some men 
and women on their way to market. He says in 
his Journal : "I ventured to tell them in a pleasant 
manner that I approved of my country's fashion 
of walking with the women, giving them the arm 
and carrying the bundles, more than the fashion 
in Ireland, where the man takes the lead and leaves 
the women to follow after as well as they can, for 
the women being the weaker sex, have claims on 
the men for all the assistance they can render 
them." 2 

Women Friends did not seem to lose their poise 
under their new-found freedom, but adjusted 
themselves to their new duties with wisdom and 
ability, with but few exceptions. 

6. Early Women Missionaries. 

They were always right in the forefront of brave 
and valuable service at home and abroad. 
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Mary Fisher and Ann Austin were the first* 
women Friends to reach this land of religious free- 
dom (1656). When their ship anchored in Boston 
harbor, they were taken off and shut up in a dark 
room without food. No one was allowed to speak 
to them or to give them a light ; they were cruelly 
treated by the Puritan fathers and would likely 
have died had not Nicholas Upsall, a Puritan of 
blessed memory, paid the jailer to give them some- 
thing to eat, for which Upsall was fined 231 pounds 
sterling and was banished by the Puritan Gov- 
ernor Endicott. Their books were burned and in 
five weeks they were sent back to England.^ 

Four years later, how differently was this same 
Mary Fisher treated by the "Great Turk," the Mo- 
hammedan Sultan to whom she felt that God had 
called her to deliver a message. Alone, this 
Quaker Joan of Arc stood before him in all her 
innocence and defenselessness, and told him of a 
" Spirit Voice and its. message to him ; Mohammed 
listened with gravity and reverence, invited her 
to remain in Constantinople ; they must respect one 
who had come so far to them with a message from 
the Lord ; he offered her an escort ; all of which she 
declined, and later safely reached her native land.^ 

Mary Dyer, for the sake of religious liberty, gave 
up her life willingly on the scaffold on Boston 
Common.^ 

7. Margaret Fell Fox, Treasurer of the First Missionary 
Movement, 1654. 

Margaret Fell, the widow of Judge Fell of 
Swarthmore Hall, and afterwards the wife of 
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George Fox, has been called *'The Mother of Quak- 



erism." 



When Fox, in obedience to the Light, had 
launched that first great movement (1654), sev- 
enty ministers, mostly young men, by twos and 
twos,^ led by the Spirit, came out of the north and 
swept over England, Scotland, Ireland, and two 
years later "beyond seas," when Hubberthome and 
Whitehead traveled toward Norwich, when Camm 
and Audland aroused Bristol, and Burroughs and 
Howgill took London by storm, ^ it was Margaret 
Fell that held the purse strings, and both from her 
own means and by contributions from her neigh- 
boring meetings supplied the traveling and all 
necessary expenses of those early ministers whom 
the Lord raised up and sent forth into His ser- 



vice.^ 



In an epistle from London Yearly Meeting 
(1858), there is an account of the expenses for the 
year 1656 — a detailed account which shows that 
under Margaret Fell's management, 490 pounds, 
12 shillings, 6 pence were used for the "Service of 
Truth" — an activity equalled only perhaps by the 
Jesuits.* 

Women ministers, Mary Peisley, Catherine Pay- 
ton, Elizabeth Ashbridge, etc., have left a volumin- 
ous literature of their travels and experiences, 
written in a style so pure and classic, that coming 
from the degraded times of the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries, seems almost to belong to 
another worid. 

8. Elizabeth Fry. 

The life of Elizabeth Fiy shows the place of in- 
fluence and of service which women have always 
held in the Society of Friends. She inherited from 
her great-grandfather, Robert Barclay, a remark- 
able sympathy for suffering, and from the brave 
old soldier, David Barclay of Ury, her moral cour- 
age; and as a spiritual birthright from George 
Fox, that introspection which found the rays shin- 
ing outward, illuminating arduous duties, and op- 
pressive routine which was instrumental in sweep- 
ing away the terrible scenes at Newgate. 

(a) Her School of Waifs. 

She gathered seventy little waifs together each 
day for instruction in her girlhood home at Earl- 
ham before she was eighteen.^ t 

After her marriage and removal to London, and 
even after her increasing family cares, she asso- 
ciated with Wilberforce, Chalmers, and Allen in 
their plans of benevolence. 

(6) Smallpox and Vaccination. 

At a time when smallpox raged and vaccination 
was but newly known (1810) and was greatly op- 
posed, she acquired the art of vaccination from 
Dr. Willin, one of its earliest advocates and most 
skillful practitioners. At intervals she made a sort 
of investigation of the village with a view of vac- 
cinating the children; the result was that small- 
-pox was scarcely known over the village where her 
influence extended.^ 
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(c) Prison Reform. 

The transformation of women prisoners at New- 
gate made Elizabeth Fry famous ; she made several 
visits to Europe in the interest of prison reform, 
was entertained by royalty everywhere and her 
plans were adopted in Germany, France and Hol- 
land, and were instituted under her personal sup- 
ervision. Her Journal gives an interesting account 
of the visit of the King of Prussia to London to 
stand sponsor to the Prince of Wales at his christ- 
ening; she was invited to meet the King at the 
Mansion House, where at her request there were 
no toasts at the dinner ; the King arranged to meet 
her at Newgate the following morning, and to take 
lunch with her at Upton Lane, her home/ 

In addition to her prison work she was instru- 
mental in establishing Tothill Field Asylum for 
discharged female prisoners, also a school for the 
discipline of vicious girls ; an institution for aban- 
doned female children, libraries for the coast guard 
in 500 stations and on 48 boats.^ All of these in- 
stitutions continue to this day. 

X. 

SLAVERY. 

1. The Testimony of Fox Against Slavery. 

In 1671 George Fox first came in contact with 
slavery at Barbadoes, and his heart was stirred 
against the slave trade." He advised Friends con- 
cerning it, saying : "I desired them also that they 
would cause their overseers to deal mildly and gen- 
tly with their negroes, and not use cruelty toward 
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them as the manner of some is ; and after certain 
years of servitude to set them free." He also told 
the owners that if they were in the condition of 
the slave, they would consider it "very great bond- 
age and cruelty." 

He says : "Now, negroes, tawnies, Indians, make 
up a very great part of the families in this island ; 
for whom an account will be required by Him who 
cometh to judge the quick and the dead." 

He and other Friends had some meetings with 
the negroes on several plantations on the Island of 
Barbadoes, exhorting them to justice, sobriety, 
temperance, chastity and piety, and to be obedient 
to their masters; whereupon a report arose that 
George Fox was trying to incite the slaves to re- 
bellion." ^ In 1688 the Germantown Monthly 
Meeting made the first appeal to the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia against slavery.^ 

John Woolman in his time took up the crusade 
and dedicated his life to it.^ 

2. All Slaves of American Friends Were Freed in 1788. 

• 

By 1788 Friends had not only set all of their 
slaves free, but had provided for their maintenance 
for the rest of their lives.* This was seventy-five 
years before the Emancipation by Abraham Lin- 
coln. Friends sent a petition to the first Contin- 
ental Congress against slavery. '^ 

It seemed that their intimate relationship with 
God, and His revelation led them to love all of His 
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creatures, of whatever race or clime, and to regard 
them all as friends. 

3. The Influence of John Woolman. 

To the influence of that gentle disciple of Fox 
does Whittier trace that final emancipation of slav- 
ery throughout the world, as follows : ^ During the 
American Revolution, Brissot and other French 
oflicers, while quartered at Philadelphia, became 
interested in the Society of Friends and their anti- 
slavery notions; and through the influence of 
Woolman, Brissot was instrumental in proclaiming 
the emancipation of the blacks in Hayti, and of 
their establishing a free government there. 

The consecration of Woolman to the cause, in- 
spired that very first committee against slavery 
in England, composed of five Quakers — ^William 
Dillwyn, George Harrison, Samuel Hoare, John 
Lloyd and Joseph Woods (1783).^ 

In 1787 the names of Thomas Knowles, William 
Allen and Thomas Clarkson were added.^ Through 
the influence of Woolman did Stephen Grellet and 
William Allen labor with Alexander I., and were, 
largely instrumehtal in his taking measures to free 
the serfs of Russia, which were carried out by his 
successor.* "Thus the seed sown by Fox and Wool- 
man, in weakness, was raised in power.' 



» 



XL 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND NON-RESISTANCE. 

The sovereignity of every man in matters of con- 
science, as taught by Fox, put new vigor into those 



lWhittier*t Introduction to Journal of John Woolman. 
2Lif« and Journal of William Allen, p. 52. 
'Life and Journal of William Allen, p. 52. 
^Whittier't Introduction to Journal of Woolman. 
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crushed souls of the seventeenth century; they 
were no longer under the authority of the priest, 
and that they were answerable only to the voice 
of God in the heart seemed to illuminate the 
"Ocean of Darkness" of which he speaks. 

1. The Testimony of Fox Against Violence. 

In an epistle George Fox says : "When the Lord 
first sent me forth in the year 1643 (a condition 
much as our dear young Friends find in this time 
of war) , I was sent as an innocent lamb, and young 
in years, amongst men in the nature of wolves, 
dogs, bears, lions, tigers, into the world which the 
devil had made like a wilderness, no right way 
then found out of it, and when many began to be 
turned to the Light, then did the wolves, dogs, 
dragons, bears, lions, tigers, wild beasts and birds 
of prey make a roaring and screeching noise 
against the lambs, doves, sheep, children of Christ, 
and were ready to devour them and me, and were 
ready to tear us to pieces, but the Lord's power 
and arm preserved me." ^ 

It was their non-resistance which made Fox and 
his followers invincible ; instead of taking the line 
of least resistance, they took the line of greatest 
resistance — that is what made the battle so hard. 
From the very first he had taught that the fol- 
lowers of Christ cannot fight, but must love all 
men, even their enemies. He had written to Crom- 
well : "I was sent of God to stand witness against 
all violence and to turn people from darkness to 
light, and to bring them from all causes of war 
and fighting to the peaceable gospel." ^ 



1 Journal of Fox (Passages from), pp. 46, 47. 
SAutobioffraphy of Fox (Jones), p. 212. 
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This was a strange message for that day ; for re- 
ligious wars had ushered in the century; Wallen- 
stein and Gustavus Adolphus; Tilly and C!onde; 
Hampton and Prince Rupert; Fairfax and Crom- 
well ; the smoke had but hardly cleared away from 
Naseby and from Marston Moor; Cromwell had 
just ridden into power through blood in the name 
of the Lord. 

Men were astonished at the courage of Fox un- 
der persecution, and he was offered a commissioned 
office in the army of the commonwealth; it was 
while he was in Derby jail that he said : "There be- 
ing many new soldiers raised, the commissioners 
would have made me captain over them, and they 
cried that they would have none but me; so the 
keeper of the house of correction was conmianded 
to bring me up before the conunissioners and sol- 
diers in the market place, and there they offered 
me that 'preferment' (as they called it), asking 
me if I would not take up arms for the conunon- 
wealth against Charles Stuart ; I told them I knew 
from whence all wars did arise, and I lived in the 
virtue of that life and power that took away the 
occasion of all wars. * * * Then their rage got 
up and they said, 'Take him away, jailer, and put 
him amongst the rogues and felons.' " ^ 

Many of them, as Col. David Barclay, William 
Dewsbury, William Edmundson and James Naylor, 
had fought on Cromwell's fields or on the continent, 
and when such men as these rallied around the in- 
domitable leader of the new gospel of peace and 
non-resistance, there was formed an amalgama- 
tion which priest or king or New England gov- 
ernor could not break. 



iJournal of Fox (passaces from), pp. 46, 47. 
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2. His Pioneer Plans for America. 

Greorge Fox was always in the very front of the 
fight ; he counted not his own buff etings, but what 
overwhelmed him was the sufferings of his 
friends ; and it was he who first conceived the idea 
of establishing a colony of Friends in America. 
When he had "a distant prospect of service in the 
western world," with his characteristic activity he 
conunissioned Josiah Cole, in 1661, to seek a home 
beyond seas, where his followers would not be dis- 
turbed and where they could work out their plan 
of equality, fraternity and liberty.^ 

3. He Communicates His Plan to Penn. 

William Penn and his bride, Gulielma Spring- 
ett, together with Fox's wife and daughters, met 
him at Bristol on his return from his trip to Amer- 
ica and the West Indies (1673) ; they were enter- 
tained at Rickmansworth, the home of Penn, and 
it is thought that at that most interesting house 
party the plans were further perfected for "The 
Holy Experiment" in America.^ 

4. The Colony in America. 

Other plans have been made for ideal govern- 
ments: "Plato's Republic, Thomas More's Utopia, 
John Locke's Fundamental Constitution, but not 
one of them went beyond theory ; Penn's was the 
only one that was worked out and put into prac- 
tice." 

(a) Penn's Pacific Policy. 

When it was known that Penn was determined 
to build no forts and to have neither cannon nor 



lA. R. Barclay (Mas.) : Devonshire House, No. 53. Letter from Jo- 
siah Cole to Georsre Fox from Maryland, First Month 1662 (Quoted). 
2Penns and Penninsrtons (Maria Webb), pp. 222-223. 
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soldiers to defend his country, people prophesied 
that all of the settlements would be destroyed by 
the Indians ; but the government of Pennsylvania 
was found capable of maintaining peace as long as 
the rulers continued to act upon the principle of 
the founder.^ 

Bancroft says that no drop of Quaker blood was 
ever shed by a red man in Pennsylvania, and to be 
a follower of Penn was at all times a passport to 
their protection and hospitality. This condition of 
peace lasted until the beginning of the French and 
Indian war, when Friends withdrew from the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania.^ A few unfaithful Friends 
who carried guns, or took refuge in a block house 
or fort, suffered from the Indians,® but the splen- 
did success of Penn's pacific policy, by which his 
province for seventy years enjoyed profound peace 
while all the rest of the colonies were in almost 
continual warfare, has made a deep impression 
upon civilized nations. In his essay, "Looking To- 
ward the Present and Future Peace of Europe," in 
1693, William Penn suggested the idea of the set- 
tling of disputes by arbitration* (the basis of Pres- 
ident Wilson's proposed court of arbitration for 
the future). His constitution says: '^All persons 
who confess and acknowledge the Almighty God 
shall not be molested in matters of faith and wor- 
ship," and people poured in from England and 
filled up the eastern counties ; they came from the 
Rhine Valley and settled to the westward; the 
Scotch-Irish came and settled still further out on 
the frontier. 



iFriends' Review (PhiladelphU. Third Month 26th,. 1848). p. 424. 
2Jones : Friends in the American Colonies. 

3 Journal of Thos. Story, p. 163. Journal of Samuel Fothersill. p. 8. 
^Friends' Library. VoL 6. pp. 228-^24. 
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We find in a letter from George Fox: "My 
Friends that are gone or are going over to plant 
and to make outward plantations in America, keep 
your plantations in your hearts with the spirit and 
power of God, that your own vines and lilies be 
not hurt." 

« 

(b) His Pare Food Laws. 

As it had been usual for the planters to defraud 
the Indians by the sale of goods of inferior qual- 
ity, or such as contained unsuspected mixtures, it 
was stipulated in Penn's charter that whatever 
was given to the Indians in exchange for their furs 
should be exposed to public view and subjected to 
the proper test, that goods of inferior quality 
should not be passed upon them under deceptive 
character, and that no injury or provocation be 
offered them.^ Also that Friends be very careful 
in making and vending all provisions and other 
commodities for transportation, taking care that 
the same be good and of due fineness, measure and 
weight. 

In sale and purchase of goods intended for ex- 
IK)rtation, whether the Indians were parties to the 
transaction or not, the goods were to be subject to 
public inspection; if these were offered for sale 
and were not of the quality and kind that they were 
represented to be, they should be forfeited to the 
public treasury.^ 

(c) Humane Laws. 

The principles that Fox advocated in the early 
part of his ministry, his testimony against the 
sanguinary laws of his native country, and his 

iFriends' Library. Vol. 5, p. 168 (Enoch Lewis' Life of Penn). 
2Life of WillUm Penn (Friends' Library), Vol. 6, p. 168. 
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urging the judicial officers to a lenity which the 
statutes of the realm did not allow, were carried 
by the founder of Pennsylvania to the new world, 
and introduced into legislation. 

The "Great Law" given at Upland (the first cap- 
ital of Pennsylvania, now called Chester) abolished 
all the cruel and vindictive penalties known to the 
Code of England since the days of Alfred to Charles 
II. ; death was for only one cause — ^that of murder. 
This set of laws was set aside by Queen Anne, but 
was finally reinstated in 1794.^ 

In case that any man wounded an Indian, by 
word or deed, he was to incur the same penalty as 
though the offense had been to a fellow planter; 
all differences had to be settled by a jury of six 
planters and six Indians.^ 

(d) Penitentiary System. 

The prisons were to be made houses of "indus- 
try, morality and sobriety ;" the object of the pris- 
ons was to be that of reformation rather than 
punishment.^ 

XII. 
CONCLUSION. 

Thus this practical illustration of Friends' prin- 
ciples, their pacific policy, their amelioration of 
the criminal code, their gift of civil and religious 
liberty, have given an impetus to the march of civi- 
lization which is still going on. 

The "Inner Light," the cornerstone of Quaker- 
ism, originally despised and rejected by all, has 
become the cornerstone of all modem temples. 



iThos. Clarkson: Portraitare of Qoakeritm, p. 209. 
2Life of Penn (Friends' Library). VoL 6, p. 168. 
SLife of Penn (Friendt* Library), VoL 6, p. 171. 
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When smitten upon one cheek, they have turned 
the other also, and without striking a blow, but 
with a courage which would have equalled that of 
the "Old Guard of Napoleon" they have waged 
war upon extravagance, dishonesty, injustice, op- 
pression and intolerance. 

Keforms which they inaugurated in the seven- 
teenth century, the emancipation of women, Chris- 
tianity in business, justice to wage earners, peace- 
ful arbitration, these have become the burning 
questions of the twentieth century. 

But as the lump of sugar sweetens the cup of 
tea and thereby dissolves out of sight, shall the 
Society of Friends diffuse its force through the 
whole of modem life and, in its pristine purity, 
disappear ? 

If the presence of the Society of Friends, with 
its spiritual life, its social service, its testimony 
against war, was essential to those stormy years 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is 
there not an immeasurable need of its existence 
and testimony in this world tragedy of the twen- 
tieth century ? 
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